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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF RELIGION 

Four volumes on the reviewer's table illustrate the variety of interest 
which attaches to this subject. Most comprehensive is the work of Pro- 
fessor Toy 1 which doubtless condenses for us the results of many years 
of study. More completely than any single volume which has yet 
appeared it "describes the customs and ideas that underlie all public 
religion." The danger which confronts an attempt of this kind arises 
from the mass of material which must be handled. The reader may 
easily become confused by a multitude of details. The danger has been 
avoided in the book before us by a clear and simple scheme of arranging 
the material. After an introduction on the nature of religion we have a 
discussion of beliefs about the soul. This is followed by a chapter on 
early religious ceremonies and this by one on early cults. Totemism and 
taboo are next in order. After these we come to the gods and the myths. 
Magic and divination have a single chapter. The concluding portion 
of the book takes up in order the higher theistic development, the social 
development, and the scientific and ethical elements in religion. A bib- 
liography which fills nearly forty pages is appended and the volume has 
both a detailed table of contents and an index. 

A paragraph near the beginning of the book may be quoted here as 
giving the author's view of the development of religion: 

As a basis of the religious feeling we must suppose a sense and conception 
of an extrahuman Something, the cause of things not otherwise understood. 
All things were supposed to have life and therefore to be loci of force; man's 
sense of social relation with this force constituted his religion. This sense was 
at first doubtless vague, ill-defined, or undefined, and in this form it is now 
found in certain tribes. Gradually as the processes of human life and the 
external world become better known, and the vastness of the extrahuman con- 
trol becomes evident, the Something is conceived of as great, then as indefi- 
nitely great, and finally, under the guidance of philosophic thought, as infinite. 
Thus the sense of the infinite may be said to be present in man's mind in ger- 
minal form at the beginning of truly human life, though it does not attain 
full shape, is not formulated, and is not effective, till the period of philosophic 
culture is reached [§ 9, p. 5]. 

1 Introduction to the History of Religions. By Crawford Howell Toy. (Hand- 
books on the History of Religions edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr.) Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1913. xx+640 pages. $3.00. 
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Although religion is thus something in man's mind — the mind of the 
individual — its importance in human history arises from the fact that 
it is a social force: religious development goes hand in hand with social 
organization. Hence the importance of ritual — the social activity in 
which the community expresses its relation to superhuman powers. 
Such activity may not consciously assume the existence of well-defined 
personal dhrnities, but it logically implies such personalities. The con- 
ception of an impersonal life-force (mana, orenda, wakonda) which some 
are inclined to make the first stage of religion does not, according to 
Professor Toy, have the importance attributed to it; it is rather a scien- 
tific biological conception. Mana itself is not worshiped; worship is 
directed toward the person or thing which possesses mana. Evidence 
that it is not the earliest religious conception may be found in the fact 
that it does not appear in the most primitive communities but in those 
which have made considerable advance. 

By beginning his discussion with ideas of the soul our author appar- 
ently gives his adherence to the theory known as animism, although he 
does not trace all religion to the worship of departed spirits. In fact he 
allows some weight to the theory of a primitive monotheism. He says: 

Very generally in low tribes a local supernatural personage is invested with 
great power; he is creator, ruler, and guardian of morals; where a tolerably 
definite civil and political organization exists he has virtually the position 
and performs the functions of a tribal chief, only with vastly greater powers 
and privileges; where there is no such organization he is simply a vaguely con- 
ceived, mysterious man who has control of the elements and of human fortunes 
and punishes violations of tribal custom. Such a personage is, however, at 
best only the highest among many supernatural Powers [p. 461]. 

It would be interesting to notice what the author has to say about 
totemism, magic, divination, ancestor-worship, the mysteries, the origin 
of religious communities (churches), but space forbids and the reader 
must consult the volume. The treatment is sane, cautious, and at the 
same time sympathetic. The book may be commended as an introduc- 
tion to a subject of growing importance. 

Different in character is Mr. Cook's volume. 1 Instead of a sys- 
tematic treatise we have a series of essays on particular topics. The 
title might properly read: "Reflections on the Comparative Study of 
Religions." This is not said in depreciation; it is well that we should 
consider questions of method, especially where a rising science is 

1 The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. Cook. London: A. & C. Black, 1914- 
xxiv-l-440 pages. 7$. 6d. 
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concerned. Mr. Cook, who is well known as an Old Testament scholar, 
has had occasion to notice the discord which accompanies the discussion 
of new theories. Something similar may be observed in other sciences; 
investigators are influenced more or less consciously by their presup- 
positions. There is a conservative attitude which feels a loss of value in 
giving up old positions. There is, again, the exclusively critical attitude, 
rejoicing in the destruction of old beliefs. A third party, not con- 
tent either with the old affirmations or the new denials, seeks a recon- 
struction on a broader basis. This last is the one we should join, bearing 
in mind always that when we objectify "science" and speak of its 
"advance" we are using figures of speech. What actually takes place 
in the "advance of science" is a complicated psychological process, the 
interchange of views among a great number of investigators. 

Apply this to the science of religion. When we speak of survivals, 
meaning customs which have persisted from earlier ages, we too readily 
assume that in thus labeling them we have disposed of them. We lose 
sight of the fact that if a thing survives it must have value for some 
minds. The worship of local divinities (saints or guardian spirits) in 
Palestine where Moslem monotheism has been the official religion for 
centuries is a significant example. To dismiss it as a mere relic of the 
past is to ignore its meaning. It attests the need of the human heart 
for a God near at hand rather than an Allah in the far-off heavens. The 
conclusion is that "from a scientific point of view the prevalence or per- 
sistence among ordinary individuals of beliefs and practices which we re- 
ject, repudiate, or are unable to understand is distinctly important for our 
conception of human nature," and of course for our conception of religion. 

After a general statement of what is involved in the science of reli- 
gion the author takes up the subject of specialism and individualism. 
Two chapters are devoted to survivals and their significance. Two dis- 
cuss environment and change, and two more are given to development 
and continuity. The chapter on failure and success which follows is 
especially instructive, showing by historical example that the progress 
of mankind has been due not so much to what would-be reformers 
(whether saints, statesmen, socialists, or scholars) have tried to impose 
as to what the average thought could assimilate. Hence the persistence 
with which new movements represent themselves as a return to some 
earlier, supposedly purer and better state of things. The final chapter 
of the book sums up some features of the development of thought. 
Although not easy reading the volume is suggestive and stimulating and 
may be commended to the thoughtful reader. 
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Professor Beth devotes his monograph to the relation of magic and 
religion among uncivilized peoples. 1 The divergence of view among 
scholars on this point is well known. Some hold that magic is the 
earliest form of religion. Others maintain that magic is early science 
rather than early religion. Others again would say that magic and reli- 
gion have developed along parallel lines from something which we might 
call premagical and prereligious. Finally some might say that magic is 
a degenerate form of religion. Professor Beth seems to incline to this 
last theory. He finds in Madagascar, for example, the residuum of an 
ancient monotheistic faith. In favor of this early faith he urges the 
importance of the idea of mana. "We discover along with the belief in 
demons and spirits, which is distinct and well marked, a less distinct 
belief in this invisible and incorporeal Power which is apprehended as 
something universal and yet which belongs to the individual, since it 
promises him protection and prosperity." One suspects that the author 
has fallen a victim to one of the presuppositions against which Mr. Cook 
warns us and has read more into the mind of the savage than is actually 
there. 

The plan of the book is first to state the animistic and the preani- 
mistic theory of the origin of religion, then to take up the arguments 
advanced by advocates of these theories, among whom Tylor, Frazer, and 
Marett are conspicuous. Next magic is described as it now exists 
among "primitive" peoples and its psychological basis is investigated. 
The next chapter discusses the supersensible power which appears under 
the names mana, orenda, and the others. The final section sets forth 
the results of the inquiry into the relations of magic and religion and the 
deductions as to the origin of religion. The arguments designed to 
refute the views of Tylor, Frazer, Wundt, and others are skilfully pre- 
sented but I cannot discover that the author has made any distinct 
contribution to our knowledge and a number of his statements distinctly 
invite contradiction. 

Dr. Nicholson's little volume 2 introduces us into the inviting field 
of oriental mysticism. It is one of the Quest series in which we have 
already the Jewish Mysticism of Dr. Abelson and the Buddhist Psy- 
chology of Mrs. Rhys Davids, besides a volume on Psychical Research 

1 Religion und Magie bei den NaturvSlkern. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Beitrag 
zur Frage nach den Anfangen der Religion. By Karl Beth. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1014. xii+238 pages. M. 5.00. 

2 The Mystics of Islam. By Reynold A. Nicholson. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1914. viii+178 pages. 2s. 6d. or $1.00. 
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and one on the Quest of the Holy Grail. After a brief introduction which 
discusses the appearance of mysticism in Christianity, neo-Platonism, 
Gnosticism, and Buddhism we come to Islam in which Sufism and its 
experiences are the subject of the book. The sources here are mostly 
Persian. I am not competent to criticize Dr. Nicholson's renderings, 
but the phenomena he describes are those familiar to us in all mysticism, 
There is the same emphasis on asceticism, on self-renunciation, on 
quietism, on absorption in the Infinite. The Moslem saints are own 
brothers to the enraptured monks and nuns of mediaeval Christianity 
and to the Yogis of India. They experience the same illumination, and 
the experience in the one case as in the other cannot be described in 
words. All the saints are credited with miracles, though some of them 
lay no stress on them. Some in every communion despise outward 
ordinances: 

The true mosque in a pure and holy heart 

Is builded: there let all men worship God; 

For there He dwells, not in a mosque of stone. 

A recurrent phenomena is self-hypnotism, self-delusion rising to 
identification of the self with God. The temptation to antinomianism 
is never far away, for he who has the inner light is released from all 
legal bonds: 

The man of God is made wise by the Truth, 
The man of God is not learned from book. 
The man of God is beyond infidelity and faith, 
To the man of God right and wrong are alike. 

Revolt as we may from some of these extreme declarations, we need not 
doubt that in the ranks of the Sufis are many sincere seekers after God 
and many who love Him for Himself alone. 

Henry Preserved Smith 
Union Theological Seminary 



THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The work here reviewed 1 is not an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment in the generally accepted sense of that phrase. In fact it omits 
any extended reference to some matters which would require considera- 
tion in a regular Introduction and discusses other topics which would 

' The New Testament in the Twentieth Century. A Survey o f Recent Chrislological 
and Historical Criticism of the New Testament. By Maurice Jones. London: Mac- 
millan, 1914. xxiv+467 pages. $3.00. 



